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T have the honour to submit the accompanying report, entitled 
"The Conservation of Historical and Archaeological Resources in Alberta", 
which has been prepared by the Public Advisory Committee on the Conservation 
of Historical and Archaeological Resources for the Environment Conservation 
Authority. In this report, the Committee has attempted to provide an 
Objective analysis of the nature and extent of historical and archaeological 
resources in Alberta, of the forces that may bring about their destruction, 
and of methods for preservation that have been adopted elsewhere to conserve 
these resources. 


The Committee recommends that the report be made available for public 
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PART 1 
THE PROJECT 


Tall GREQUESTSFORESTUDY 


On June 21, 1971, in response to a submission sent to the 
Government of Alberta by the Canadian Archaeological As- 
socation, Dr. W.R. Trost, Chairman of the Environment 
Conservation Authority, established a Public Advisory Com- 
mittee on Conservation of Historical & Archaeological 
Resources. Those who have served on the Committee on a 
voluntary basis have been R.G. Forbis, Chairman; H.A. Dempsey, 
Vice-Chairman; R.O. Harrison, Secretary; and L.A. Bayrock, 
A.L. Bryan; A.W. Farmilo; Alex Johnston; J.G. MacGregor; 

and John Snow. 


1.2 PRIMARY OBJECTIVES 


The Committee was guided by its terms of reference: To 
study and make recommendations on legislation and programs 
desirable for the conservation of historical and 
archaeological resources. 


Te3) THE RATIONAGE 


After due consideration and examination, the Committee 
concluded that the need for effective legislation and 
positive programs was clear. The Committee is agreed that 
the cultural heritage of Alberta is one of its most valued 
and important assets. The public has an interest in seeing 
that these resources are preserved for their scientific, 
educational aesthetic and recreational values, and that 

the destruction of these resources would be an irreplace- 
able loss for all future generations. It is therefore 
essential that action be taken, through legislation, pro- 
grams and public education, to assure that sites, structures 
and objects of historical and archaeological value are 
preserved. 


1.4 GENERAL APPROACH 


In order to draw together the information and background 
data, the Committee undertook a number of tasks: 


ie 


Acquired and examined legislation and proposed legis- 
lation from a number of Canadian provinces, American 
states, and federal governments of North America, Europe 
and Africa. 

Invited persons with a specialized knowledge or back- 
ground in historical and archaeological preservation 
programs to attend meetings and to present their views. 
Examined existing Federal and Provincial legislation 
which has any bearing upon historical and archaeological 
sites in Alberta. 

Acquired and examined literature and policy statements 
from such organizations as UNESCO, National Trust for 
Historic Preservation, and other national and inter- 
national bodies. 

Formulated courses of action, through legislation and 
through programs, which might effectively preserve 

and utilize significant sites and objects. 


1.5 DEFINITIONS 


For the purpose of its study, the Committee decided that 
historical and archaeological sites may include parcels 

of land, structures, buildings, or remains which are 
evidence of man's presence in Alberta; and that historical 
and archaeological objects are those related to such sites. 


PART 11 
ORIGIN AND EXTENT OF SITES 


Sites, structures and remains of historical and archaeological 
interest which exist in Alberta have been created by our 
earlier inhabitants. . These sites may range in time from 
Paleo-Indian campsites of more than ten thousand years ago 
to cabins of pioneer settlers built within the present 
century. Alberta's recorded history goes back only some 
200 years when Anthony Henday of the Hudson's Bay Co. first 
visited the area, yet its prehistory of native occupation 
is centuries old. In total, these sites and structures 
form a picture of the people and events which make up the 
historical heritage of Alberta. 


2.1 ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESQURCES 


Archaeological sites include any locus of prehistoric 
activity; in Alberta these generally date from the time 
before 1800 A.D. They include findspots of single arti- 
facts; large compasites of the prehistoric Indian tribes; 
buffalo jumps; cairns; tipi rings; pictographs; and other 
manifestations, either on the surface or beneath it. 
Archaeological discoveries extend the record of man's hab- 
itation in Alberta back at least 10,000 years. While this 
is considerably longer than the historical record, it is 
far more incomplete. The prehistoric occupants were 
primarily nomadic hunters, fishers and gatherers, and 
little of what they left behind has stood the test of time. 


Prehistoric occupation was most intensive in the plains 
area, as the buffalo provided a large and dependable food 
resource over a long period of time. The forested country 
in the north provided a less reliable and considerably 
smaller food reserve. In the mountains, occupation was 
virtually limited to the valleys. 


By Als. 


According to the Council for Canadian Archaeology, it is 
impossible to estimate the extent of archaeological re- 
sources anywhere in Canada, and Alberta is no exception. 
But they must be enormous. Even if one postulates only 
50,000 individuals living at one time, the number of pre- 
historic inhabitants of Alberta through time would be at 
least 15,000,000 (50,000 multiplied 3 generations per 
century, multiplied by 100 centuries). Each individual was 
a tool maker. 


The main problem inherent in directly estimating the 

extent of archaeological resources is that site inventories 
have just begun. But some indication is possible based 

on an intensive but still incomplete survey in 1969 and 
1970 of the City of Calgary. Archaeologists located 162 
sites; previous to that time, only 5 were known. The list 
of 162 sites (half of which, incidentally, have now been 
destroyed) does not of course include sites still buried 
and invisible in the earth. From these figures, it is 
evident that only the grossest estimate of the number of 
archaeological sites in Alberta is possible. Several 
hundreds of thousands may be present, although only a 

small fraction is worthy of preservation or salvage. 

The Palaeo-Indians were the first inhabitants of Alberta. 
They hunted large animals, of which many species are now 
extinct but which inhabited the area after the huge glaciers 
retreated to the north. These people, who lived in the 
area from the time of man's first occupation until about 
5,000 years ago, can be most easily traced today by their 
projectile points. Most common of these are the Clovis 
points, a unique example being found in a trench during 
street construction in Lethbridge; the Folsom points, which 
to date have been found in Alberta only on the surface; 

and the Yuma points, examples of which have been found in 
situ near Taber and Gleichen. 


a 


No human remains or extensive camps of these ancient people 
have yet been found. 


The next group to occupy the area were the Meso-Indians, 
who were here from about 5,000 years ago until about 1,500 
years ago. A number of sites have been found in Alberta to 
snow that these people jived primarily upon the buffalo and 
otner big game. Among the discoveries in Alberta are 

hints of a copper cuiture, as revealed by a cresent- 

shaped artifact made of native copper found near Castor. 
Projectile points from this period have distinctive 
characteristics and are identified as Oxbow, McKean, 
Pelican Lake, and Besant Points. 


The most recent peoples to occupy Alberta were the Neo- 
Indians, who were the immediate ancestors of the present 
tribes cf this region. Much cf the archaeological work 
which has been conducted in Alberta has been concentrated 
on these people. One of the most productive types of site 
has been the buffalo jump, which was a cliff over which the 
animals were driven to their death. A particularly rich 
site, although one which has been heavily vandalized, is 
the Old Women's Buffalo Jump, west of Cayley. As a result 
of cultural deposits over 20 feet deep, continuous oc- 
cupation of the area can be traced for about 1,500 years. 
Like a calendar of events, the layers of buffalo bones in- 
termingled with stone projectile points and tools, give a 
unique picture of the developments and changes in native 
culture. 


This recent period also is one which produced native 
paintings and carvings upon stone cliffs and walls. Writing- 
on-Stone, east of Milk River, is rich in picture writings 

of buffalo, horses, pre-horse men bearing large shields, 

and other illustrations. These, too, are being badly 

damaged by vandals. Other evidences are tipi rings which 

are found in many places on the plains; large stone cairns 
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which may have had a religious significance; boulders laid 
out on the ground to form images of men and animals; and 
campsites which are often found in cutbanks and along river 
valleys. In a few areas there also were unique formations, 
such as large glacial erratics, which were venerated by 

the Indians; offerings often were left at these places and 
religious markings placed upon the stones. 


2.2 HISTORICAL RESOURCES 


Historical sites may be defined as localities, buildings 
and structures (1) that are associated with events that 
have made a significant contribution to the broad patterns 
of history; (2) that are associated with the lives of per- 
sons significant in the past; (3) that embody the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of a type, period, or method of 
architectural construction; or (4) that have yielded, or 
may be likely to yield, information important in history. 
The extent of historical resources in Alberta is at present 
unknown. During the past two years, however, the Pro- 
vincial Museum and Archives has completed a partial in- 
ventory in conjunction with the National Historic Sites 
Service. The inventory, primarily of sites in central Alberta, 
consists of a record of about 8,000 sites, some 300 of 
which are deemed exceptionally worthy of preserving. 

Plans are afoot to complete the survey for the entire 
province; until that is done, only a wild guess can be 
made. Perhaps several hundred sites will ultimately be 
found to be worthy of preservation, and many more will 
require some action in the form of recording plans and 
preparing illustrative material. 


From the time the white man built his first trading post 
in Alberta in the late 1700's, he has left his mark upon 
this province. Along such watercourses as the North 
Saskatchewan, Peace and Athabasca Rivers are numerous 
trading post sites, reminders of the battle between the 
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North West Co. and Hudson's Bay Co. for rich furs of the 
area. Some of these sites already have been set aside as 
Provincial Parks, but pot hunting and vandalism is not 
uncommon. Relatively few of these sites have actually been 
excavated. 


Following the traders were the missionaries, who built 
churches at many places throughout the province. In some 
cases, the original buildings have survived and are being 
preserved by private or public bodies. Among these are 

Father Lacombe's mission at St. Albert; Rev. John McDougall's 
mission at Morley; the McDougall Church in Edmonton; and St. 
Charles Mission at Dunvegan. Other missions, such as Victoria 
and Rundle's Mission at Pigeon Lake, have lost their 

original structures but are preserved as sites. 


With the opening of the West, commencing in about 1880, 

many more structures were built and have survived. The 
original ranch-house of the Cochrane Ranch west of Calgary; 
the Oxley Ranch west of Pulteney; the block-house, built 

for the Riel Rebellion in 1885, north of Wetaskiwin; the 
John Walter house at the ferry crossing in Edmonton; and 

the original home of Charles Ora Card, who brought the first 
Mormons into Alberta in 1887 -- these are but a few examples. 
For this period many of the important sites consist of log 
or stone buildings, many of them being located in or near 
urban areas. Some, such as the buildings and stockades of 
Fort Edmonton, were torn down as early as 1915 to make way 
for urban development. However, as recently as 1969, the 
first home of Senator James Lougheed was demolished in 
Calgary. 


During the Twentieth Century, many more sites of historical 
interest have been created. Some of these reflect the 

large immigration from Europe, giving us structures which 

are unique or important to such groups as Ukrainians, 
Germans, French, and Scandinavians, as well as many religious 
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groups including Eastern rite churches, Protestant and 
Catholic churches, and Hutterite colonies. 


The sum total of fur trading posts, missions, Mounted Police 
forts, ranch houses, homesteads, churches, ethnic structures, 
early industries and public buildings gives us a cross 
section of the history and culture of Alberta. Added to 

this are the homes of such famous people as Premier Ruther- 
ford and Sir Frederick Haultain; the sites of historic 

events such as the signing of the Blackfoot Treaty; and 

the myriad network of pioneer trails and water routes used 

by early pioneers. In some places, the original Calgary- 
Edmonton trail can still be seen. 


Some of these sites and structures are being preserved, 

but others are being destroyed through neglect. Still 
others have not yet been discovered and remain in danger 

as long as their existence is unknown. Only within the 
last few years has any attempt been made to create an 
inventory of historic and prehistoric sites. None of these 
Surveys has progressed beyond the preliminary stages. 
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PART 111 
PRESENT SITUATION 


EXISTING PROVINCIAL LEGISLATION IN ALBERTA 


Concern for the protection of historical and archaeological 
sites in Alberta is barely expressed in present legislation. 
Archaeological sites and objects are not specifically men- 
tioned, but rather are regarded either as natural resources 
or as remains of historical or scientific interest. The 
law does recognize some historic sites on lands owned by 
the Crown, and does protect them to the extent of requiring 
persons to obtain permission from the appropriate authority 
to enter, explore or excavate provincial lands for remains 
of historical or scientific interest. 


The Historic Sites Advisory Committee established under the 
Alberta Heritage Act, advises the Minister on all matters 
related to historic sites; apparently it overlaps to some 
extent with the Provincial Parks Board, which also assists 
its Minister in formulating policies for the administration 
and development of historical sites and natural areas. 

At present, legislation regulating activities on public 
lands is inadequate to prevent destruction of historical 
and archaeological resources, whether on a small scale or 
large. 


Relevant sections of current legislation, summarized above, 
are provided in the followint extracts: 


The Public Lands Act, 1966 
20. (1) The Minister may authorize any person 
(a) to enter upon or occupy public land for a stated 
period for the purpose of 
(i) conducting appraisals, inspections, analyses 
inventories or other investigations of the 
natural resources which may exist thereon, or 
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(ii) exploring for or excavating fossil remains 
or objects of geological, ethnological, 
historical or scientific interest. 


The Provincial Parks Act, 1964. 


2. Inechise nce. 

(b) "disposition" means an instrument heretofore or 
hereafter entered into or issued by which any 
estate or interest in any public lands contained 
within the boundaries of a park, historical site, 
natural area or wilderness area is granted by or 
on behalf of the Crown to any person; 

(d) “Historical site" means land established as a 
historical site pursuant to this Act. 

4. (1) There shall be a Board called the Provincial Parks 
Board. 

(4) The Board shall act in an advisory capacity to the 
Minister for the purpose of assisting him to for- 
mulate policies for the administration and develop- 
men of parks, historical sites, natural areas 
and wilderness areas. 

7. the Minister may 

(a) declare a structure or object or any natural 

thing to be an "historical object". 
8. The Lieutenant Governor in Council may 
(a) by regulation 
(i) designate land that is owned by or leased to 
the crown as a park, historical site, natural 
area or wilderness area and declare the name 
by which it is to be known, and 
(ii) increase or decrease the area of land de- 
signated as a park, historical site, natural 
area or wilderness area. 
9. The Lieutenant Governor in Council may make regulations 
with respect to parks, historical sites, natural areas and 
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wilderness areas 
(h) governing the exploration for and excavation of 

fossils and other objects of geological, ethnological 
historical or scientific interest. 

11. Except as otherwise provided in these regulations, 

The Game Act, The Forests Act, 1961 and The Public Lands 

Act apply to parks, historical sites, natural areas and 

wilderness areas. 


CATA: Other Provincial Acts 


The Alberta Heritage Act, 1970, authorized the establish- 
ment of the Provincial Museum and Archives for the purpose 
of preserving and promoting the appreciation and knowledge 
of the heritage of Alberta. The various provisions are 
largely designed to provide for the internal operations 

of the Museum and Archives. 

The Alberta Heritage Act, however, also establishes 

"The Historic Sites Advisory Committee" to advise the 
Minister on all matters related to historic sites, pre- 
sumably regardless of whether or not such sites are germane 
to the purposes of the Museum and Archives. The committee 
has on occasion extended advice on archaeological sites. 
The Glenbow-Alberta Institute Act, 1966, authorized the 
Institute to promote and encourage the acquisition and 
diffusion of knowledge of man, his arts, his history and 
the nature of the world in which he lives, in such a manner 
as to best serve the educational and cultural needs of 
Alberta. The regulations, again, govern the internal op- 
eration of the Institute, not activities of the general 


public. 


3.2 LEGISLATION APPLICABLE TO FEDERAL LANDS IN ALBERTA 
The Indian Act, in addition to prohibiting trespass on 
reserves, prohibits any person from acquiring title to, 
removing, utilating and destroying an Indian grave house; 
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a carved grave pole, a totem pole, a carved house post; or 
a rock embellished with paintings or carvings, unless these 
chattels are manufactured for sale by Indians. Further, 

no person may remove or permit anyone to remove from a 
reserve, minerals, stone, sand, gravel, clay or soil, 
without the consent of the Minister. . 

The Historic Sites and Monuments Act authorizes the 
Minister to mark or commemorate historic places. He may 
acquire historic places or lands for historic museums , 

and provide for the administration, preservation and 
maintenance of any historic places or museums. 

The National Parks Act empowers the Governor in Council 

to make such regulations as he deems expedient to preserve, 
control and manage the parks. No person is permitted to 
deface any natural object in a park, and no person shall 
remove or displace any rock, mineral, fossil or other 
object of natural curiosity or interest without permission 
in writing from the Director. 


3.3 OTHER LEGISLATION IN CANADA 


Except for Alberta, all provinces have adopted legislation 
("antiquities laws") designed specifically to protect 
historical and archaeological resources. Federal legis- 
lation covers the Yukon and Northwest Territories, as well 
as parks, Indian reserves, and other federal properties. 
Some of this legislation is as follows: 
1. Archaeological and Historic Sites Protection Act, 
1960. (British Columbia). 
2. The Provincial Parks, Protected Areas, Recreation Sites 
and Antiquities Act, 1960. (Saskatchewan) 
3. The Historic Sites and Objects Act. (Manitoba) 
4. The Archaeological and Historic Sites Protection Act. 
(Ontario) 
Historic Monuments Act. (Quebec) 
Historic Sites Protection Act. (New Brunswick) 
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The Historical Objects Protection Act. (Nova Scotia) 
The Historic Cbhjects, Sites and Records Act, 1959. 
(Newfoundland) 

Northwest Territories Archaeological Sites Regulations. 
Yukon Archaeological Sites Regulations. 


Legislation is not uniform, and no where has it been 


particularly effective in preventing the destruction of 


historical and archaeological remains. According to the 
Council for Canadian Archaeology, the laws share several 


basic defects: 


(1) Seldom is provision made for an active program 
with adequate staff. No matter how desperate an 
emergency may be, it often goes unattended because 
qualified persons are not on hand to take action. Even 
where they may be available, they normally must owe first 
allegiance to the university or museum that employs them. 
The result is that historians and archaeologists do 
what they can, where they can. The overall approach 

is uneven and uncoordinated. 

(2) The laws make no provision for adequate funding. 
This is particularly serious when sites are endangered 
by natural forces, and no individual or organization 
except the government can be held responsible for the 
costs of preservation or salvage. Similarly, these 
costs are frequently not assumed by individuals, cor- 
porations and governmental agencies even when they are 
clearly responsible for the destruction of sites. Lack 
of funds also prevents historians and archaeologists 
from compiling inventories of the resources in their 
area of competence. Thus, they are frequently com- 
pletely unaware of the nature and extent of destructive 
forces at work. 

(3) The laws are not effectively administered; as 

the Council puts it, they are "toothless". Actually, 
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penalties for violation are reasonably severe, but 

they are rarely, if ever, imposed. The main problem 
appears again to come back to inadequate staffing. 
Rarely does legislation provide for a Provincial Historian 
or Provincial Archaeologist whose duties include en- 
forcement of the regulations. 

(4) The responsibility for the preservation or salvage 
of historical and archaeological sites is usually not 
clearly defined, with the result that no one accepts 
responsibility, and sites are irreparably destroyed or 
irretrievably lost. But a concept parallel to that of 
"the polluter pays" is manifest in some provincial 
legislation, and many federal regulations are based on 
the same principle. 


3.4 CONSERVATION POLICIES ELSEWHERE IN THE WORLD 


In 1956, the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization recommended that all member states 

take steps, appropriate to each, to adopt legislation and 
establish programs to protect archaeological and historical 
resources. A central service was recommended; it was to 

be adequately and regularly financed and staffed by qualified 
persons. Among it's duties, it was to administer, supervise 
and carry out an active program of excavation, restoration 
and maintenance of sites; compile a central registry of 
sites; exercise control of activities affecting sites; and 
cooperate with other agencies concerned with archaeological 
and historical resources; publish literature; and establish 
an effective educational program.. The recommendation also 
urged measures to prevent illicit traffic in antiquities, 

and this resolution was strengthened in a later recommendation 
by Unesco. 

By 1956, most countries had already passed legislation 
protecting their historical and archaeological heritage. 
Canada remained a partial exception, since the provinces 
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control sites on provincial lands, and since several pro- 
vinces, like Alberta, had not yet taken protective measures. 
On the other hand, the United States had passed protective 
legislation in 1906, and many countries richer in historical 
and archaeological remains had offered protection in law 

at a much earlier time. The coverage offered by the laws 

is highly variable; they are in general appropriate to 

the nature of the resources in each country. 


Renewed concern with the historical and archaeological 
heritage has teen expressed in several contries. This 
concern no doubt reflects the growing public awareness 
that the resource is rapidly vanishing. Thus, in the United 
States, several laws have recently passed Congress; they 
are particularly applicable to buildings, structures and 
places of historical interest. Much of this concern is 

in anticipation of the bicentennial celebrations of the 
Signing of the Declaration of Independence, but archaeo- 
logical sites are also covered. In France, legislation 

is being amended to fit the present situation, and a 
vigorous program of restoration is being carried forward. 
Again, historical monuments and buildings are the primary 
target of these programs, but archaeological sites are in- 
cluded. 


The general tightening of regulations in countries through- 

out the world is a product in part of trafficking in 
antiquities, which are finite in numbers, while the growing 
demand for them is infinite. Their scientific and historical 
value remains constant, but their commercial value will 
inevitably increase phenomenonally. Therefore, such countries 
as Egypt, Peru and Mexico are taking even stricter measures to 
prohibit the export of their rich historical and archaeological 
objects. In Canada, such legislation is enforceable only by 
federal authorities, and is beyond provincial scope. 


PART 1V 
DESTRUCTION OF SITES 


There are a number of common agencies which are destroying 
sites of both historical and prehistoric significance. 

One destructive group results from the activities of man, 
and may be divided into two categories -- construction and 
vandalism. A second group consists of the destructive 
forces of nature. 


4.1 CONSTRUCTION 


In the first group, the most common construction projects 
which destroy historical or archaeological sites are dams 
and other irrigation and hydro-electric projects, pipelines, 
logging operations, mines, and industrial plants. 


Another destructive agency is highway construction, in- 
cluding such related activities as borrow pits, detours, 
etc. 


Urban development also is a destroyer. This includes housing 
and commercial projects, parks, golf courses, recreational 
areas and airports. 


A fourth category is rural development, including cultivating, 
levelling and irrigating of farms; the construction of 

hunting lodges, summer cottages, parks and recreational 

areas and the building of air strips. 


Sometimes voices of protest are heard, as citizens re- 
cognize that their heritage is being lost. A proposed 
highway that would destroy the Cochrane ranch-house; 
university expansion which would destroy the Premier 
Rutherford home, and other similar activities have been 
halted, perhaps only temporarily, by public outcry. But 
other forms of destruction have continued. An archaeologist 
estimated that a number of potential sites, both large and 
small, were destroyed last year by the new Highway No. 2 
route north out of Calgary. Several sites will be de- 
stroyed by the Bighorn Dam. A farmer ploughed over a fort 
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site on his property because it was in his way. And how 

many unknown prehistoric sites have been destroyed by 
pipelines, roads, and industrial projects? The loss of a 
number of tipi rings at a gravel borrow pit east of Lethbridge 
is only a minor example. 


Gbviously, not every site can be saved. A highway cannot 

deviate from its route because of a tiny campsite, nor can 
a factory fail to build a new plant because it may destroy 
a number of tipi rings. 


In other parts of the world, this problem has been resolved 
through salvage archaeology. Through this process, the 
archaeologist or historian has the opportunity to make the 
scientific investigations before destruction takes place. 
Many pipeline companies in the United States, for example, 
provide for an archaeologist to survey a new line before 
construction, and to excavate any sites which he might find 
in its path. 


There are, however, other sites which are too important 

to destroy. While Alberta's structures may not be as old 
as some of those from the civilizations of Europe, in time 
they will become increasingly recognized as a part of 
Alberta's heritage. Rev. John McDougall's mission west of 
Calgary may be just 97 years old, yet its construction 
occurred only eight years after Canada's Confederation; 30 
years before the Province of Alberta was formed; and 10 
years before the Canadian Pacific Railway was completed. 
As that log structure arose on the prairies overlooking 
the Bow River, it was surrounded by a wilderness controlled 
by the Stony, Blackfoot and other Indian tribes. 


4.2 VANDALISM 


Vandalism is in a class by itself, for the destruction often 
is deliberate. One of the most common types of vandalism 
occurs when a tourist carves his initials over an ancient 
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pictograph or a hunter takes pot shots at it with his rifle. 
Even more destructive, however, is the vandalizing of sites 
which could provide scientific knowledge about our past. 
The collecting of arrowheads and similar objects is a 
popular hobby, and to some it is a lucrative business. No 
great harm is done when such artifacts are found in sand 
blowouts or in farmers' fields, but too often they are 
discovered beneath the surface or in cutbanks just as they 
were iett thousands of years ago. When a professional 
archaeologist excavates such a site, he can learn much 
about the people who created the objects -- their time 
period, basic economy, and in some cases their religion 

and daily life. 


But if the arrowhead collector or pot hunter gets there 
first, he will often destroy all scientific evidence in 

his eagerness to add to his collection. Even in cases 

where a site has been discovered and supposedly protected, 
pot hunters have been known to enter the area clandestinely, 
often with power machinery , in their destructive search for 
souvenirs or for objects to sell. When such people are 
finished, they leave behind the shattered remains of a 
campsite or cairn which might have added to our skimpy 
knowledge of ancient man. The rich buffalo jump sites west 
of Fort Macleod and west of Cayley are prime examples of 
areas which have been badly vandalized in this manner. 

such destruction is not limited to prehistoric remains. 
Early trading posts sites at many points in Alberta have 
been vandalized, many by pot hunters with modern metal 
detectors, mechanical screens and otherpower equipment. 
Existing structures, too, have suffered from vandals carving 
initials in woodwork and sometimes burglarizing the con- 
tens of such sites. 


4.3 NATURE 


The forces of nature, while not usually caused by man's 
activities, can often be controlled or harnessed. Most 
common are erosion caused by rivers and lakes; wind erosion; 
natural decay; and destruction caused by the variable 
winter/summer effects upon the soil. 


Some sites, such as Fort Fork near Peace River, and Rocky 
Mountain House, have already been partly destroyed by water 
erosion. Some pictographs have been eroded by the wind, 
while during such dry periods as the 1930's, many ancient 
campsites were blown away. Natural decay has destroyed 
historic buildings, while variable temperatures have 
damaged such sites as the pictographs at Writing-on-Stone. 
In some cases, preservation was impossible, but in many 
others, the people of Alberta have allowed their heritage 
to be lost through neglect or through the failure to find 
a balance between industrial progress and their cultural 
identity. 
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PART V 


ENDANGERED AND DESTROYED SITES 


The following are a sample of the known sites which have 
been destroyed or are in danger of being destroyed in 


Alberta. 


ENDANGERED SITES 


Cochrane Ranch 


Fort Fork 


Fort Whoop-Up 


Heads Smashed 


in Buffalo Jump 


Old Women's 
Buffalo Jump 


Writing-on- 
Stone 


Rundle Lodge 
Rocky Mountain 
House 


British Block 
cairn 


Sundial Hill 


Fort Chipewyan 


West of Cochrane. Original 
part of Western Canada's 
first major ranch. Built 
1884. 

Peace River area. Wintering 
place of Alexander Mackenzie 
in 1791-92. 


Near Lethbridge. Major U.S. 
fort on Canadian soil. 

West of Fort Macleod. 

West of Cayley. 

West of Milk River 
Calgary's first general 
hospital. 

Major trading post 


Ancient native monument 


Near Carmangay. Ancient 
native marker 


On Lake Athabasca 


On line of 
new highway 
route 


Erosion. 


Vandalism and 
erosion. 


Vandalism. 
Vandalism. 
Vandalism and 


Erosion. 


Site 
development. 


Water erosion. 
Military 
exercises. 


Vandalism 


Vandalism and 


urban encroach- 


ment. 
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Fort Edmonton 


Fort Macleod 
Ross site 


Kogtenay cairn 


Fort Calgary 


Standoff 


Original 
Lougheed House 


Bega 


Below present Legislative 
Buildings 


Mounted Police Headquarters 


Prehistoric campsite 


Near Livingston Cap. 
Commemorative on hunting 
expeditions. 


Original Mounted Police Post 


American whiskey fort 


Calgary. Built in 1883. 


Dismantled 
in 1915. 


Ploughed over 
in 1969, 


Water erosion. 


Road con- 
struction. 


Largely des- 
troyed by 
railway and 
commercial 
development. 


Water erosion. 


Torn down in 
1969. 
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PART V1 
JUSTIFICATION FOR PRESERVATION 


This report can do no better than to quote in part from 
the Ninth Session of the General Conference of the United 
Nations Education, Scientific and Cultural Organization 


(Unesco), meeting at New Delhi. 


"Being of the opinion that the surest guarantee for the 
preservation of monuments and works of the past rests in 

the respect and affection felt for them by the peoples 
themselves, and persuaded that such feelings may be greatly 
strengthened by adequate measures inspired by the wish of 
Member States to develop science and international relations. 
Convinced that the feelings aroused by the contemplation 

and study of works of the past do much to foster mutual 
understanding between nations, and that it is therefore 
highly desirable to secure international co-operation with 
regard to them and to further, in every possible way, the 
fulfillment of their social mission... 

Considering that the history of man implies the knowledge 

of all different civilizations; and that it is therefore 
necessary, in the general interest, that all archaeological 
[and historical] remains be studied and, where possible, 
preserved and taken into safe keeping... 

The General Conference recommends that Member States should... 
take whatever legislative or other steps may be required to 
give effect, within their respective territories, to the 
principles and norms formulated in the present recommendations. 


The Unesco then outlined seven basic principles for pre- 
servation, among which were control of excavation, pro- 

tection of sites and remains, retention of controls over 
excavated objects, and educating the general public. 
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PART V11 
PRESENT PRESERVATION ACTIVITIES 


Preservation takes two essential forms, protection and 
salvage. Protected sites are removed from the threat of 
destruction, whether by man or nature, and are maintained 
according to certain standards appropriate to each. 
Measures required to preserve a historical building or 
structure will differ radically from measures adopted to 
protect a tipi ring site. Salvaged sites are those in- 
evitably doomed to destruction either by the forces of man 
or.nature. In these cases, the historian or archaeologist 
makes every effort to compile a full record of the site 
before it is destroyed, so that it will still exist at 
least as a record. Protection is preferrable to salvage, 
as no one is capable of recording all of the information 
on any site, but protection is not always possible in this 
age of expansion. 


Protection can be offered to sites by individuals, cor- 
porations, or governmental agencies. That offered by 
individuals is least satisfactory, since there is not 
guaranty of continuity, and since individuals frequently 
do not have the necessary resources to curb the forces of 
destruction. Corporations seldom express interest in the 
protection of historical and archaeological sites, since 
it is generally not in their immediate interest to do so. 
Government offers the most satisfactory solution. 


At the present time the Alberta Government maintains 2] 
marked sites, 9 unmarked sites, 3 plaques, 13 monuments 
and 75 highway signs, all of historical or archaeological 
interest. The federal government has 5 sites, 11 plaques 
and 23 monuments in Alberta, while private bodies maintain 
six restorations (most churches), 17 monuments and five 


historic parks. 
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But unlawful destruction continues even at protected sites. 
One reason for this is that most sites are left unguarded. 
Even where guards are present, such as Writing-on-Stone 
Provincial Park, the problems inherent in preventing 
vandalism seem insuperable against the determination of a 
few plunderers who place personal gain above the public 
interest. Public education may be the only answer. 

In short, programs for the protection of sites are not 
proving particularly effective. Urban, commercial, in- 
dustrial and governmental projects are eating rapidly and 
increasingly into the limited numbers of historical and 
archaeological sites, and the problems of protection will 
become ever more acute. 


Assuming that all historical and archaeological remains are 
endangered by vandals, commercial development, industrial 
expansion and other processes, then all investigations of 
these remains may be viewed as salvage operations. Normally, 
however, salvage implies that the danger of their destruction 
is immediate, in effect salvage is an emergency operation 
directed toward saving information that would soon be un- 
obtainable. These operations contrast with "problem- 
oriented" research in that they are undertaken primarily 

for the purpose of rescuing the past while it can still 

be gotten, not for the purpose of finding the solution to 

a particular question. 


Federal agencies, particularly the Archaeology Division of 
the National Museum of Man (now the Archaeological Survey 
of Canada) and the National Historic Sites Service, have 
provided large amounts of money to finance salvage work 

over the course of the past ten years. The Archaeological 
Survey, which is beginning to compile a computerized in- 
ventory of all known sites in Canada, directs its activities 
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primarily to federal lands other than parks, and historic 
sites, where work is sponsored by the National Historic 
Sites Division (in Alberta, especially in Waterton National 
Park). While the Archaeological Survey of Canada will 
therefore focus on the North, it has and will continue to 
Support such salvage work at such places as the Suffield 
Experimental Station in Alberta. 


Provincial institutions have developed only recently. The 
Glenbow Foundation in 1955 inaugurated a long-term historical 
and archaeological program. Its concern with history con- 
cinues under the Glenbow-Alberta Institute, but in large 

part its archaeology program was turned over the the University 
of Calgary upon inception of a separate department, in 

1964. Two archaeologists joined the Department of 
Anthropology, University of Alberta, in 1963. Higher 

education in western history, particularly in Alberta, is 
offered at the University of Alberta. 


The Provincial Museum and Archives has been actively en- 
gaged in historic sites excavations, particularly at fur 
trading sites, and has an archaeologist on staff. 


The Glenbow-Alberta Institute, the Provincial Museum and 
Archives, the University of Alberta, and the University of 
Calgary operate active programs, each according to its in- 
terest. -The universities operate programs for the training 
of students and for research. Many sites have been in- 
vestigated, and many areas examined, sometimes in connection 
with salvage programs. For the most part, research funds 
have come from private or federal sources not from the 
province, and they are often tied to specific projects. An 
overall general program for Alberta is lacking. 
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PART V111 
GENERAL GUIDELINES FOR FUTURE PROGRAMS 
8.1 OWNERSHIP 


The province can claim ultimate ownership over any historical 
or archaeological resources within its borders (except on 
federal land), and it is therefore the obligation of the 
province to its residents and to the world community to 
assure the conservation of these resources whenever necessary 


or desirable. 


The definition of "necessary and desirable" may be determined 
by the Minister, who should be responsive to the recom- 
mendations of an objective Historical and Archaeological 
Advisory Board, which would consist of specialists in the 
fields of history and archaeology as well as laymen re- 
presenting the general public. 


8.2 METHODS OF PRESERVATION 


In the choice of alternative methods of preservation, pro- 
tection should normally take precedence over salvage. 
Salvage inevitably wipes out primary sources of information 
(though preserving some of the information), while pro- 
tection assures the physical presence of sites themselves 
for the enjoyment and benefit of future generations. What- 
ever means of preservation, an active agency of government 
must be established with qualified staff and adequate funds 
for effective execution of a continuing program in both 
history and archaeology. It must be capable of dealing 
with the destructive effects of man and nature of his- 
torical and archaeological resources. To achieve its aims 
the agency should be able to enter into agreements with 
individuals, corporations, and other governmental agencies, 
both inside and outside Alberta. 
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With the rapid growth of urban areas, the extension of 

new highways, and other commercial activities, many known 
and unknown sites are undoubtedly in danger. An accelerated 
program of surveys is necessary to discover historical and 
archaeological sites and structures. Once this has been 
done, it will be possible to establish priorities and to 
determine which sites and structures should be saved. 

Such priorities should also determine which sites and 
structures are worthy of restoration. For some time the 
Federal Government has considered acquiring and restoring 
such sites as Old Women's Buffalo Jump, Cochrane Ranch and 
Rocky Mountain House. Yet, partly because of inflexible 
attitudes of both the Federal and Provincial Governments, 
particularly in the matter of mineral rights, Alberta re- 
mains the only province in Canada without a National His- 
toric Park. 


In the meantime, these sites continue to deteriorate. Other 
sites also are important, and priorities should be established 
and funds provided so that they may be preserved and re- 
stored in an orderly manner. Factors to be taken into con- 
Sideration include historical or archaeological sig- 
nificance, accessibility, general condition, inter- 

pretative value, and cultural, recreational and educational 
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Legislation is essential in order to (1) assert unequi- 
vocally the right of the government to all historical and 
archaeological resources; (2) prevent the willful destruction 
of historical and archaeological resources by individuals, 
corporations and government agencies, without prior author- 
ization by the Minister responsible under the legislation; 
(3) encourage private persons to participate in the pre- 
servation of historical and archaeological sites; (4) es- 
tablish an Historical and Archaeological Advisory Board; 
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and (5) establish active survey agencies to preserve his- 
torical and archaeological resources, including those en- 
dangered by the forces of nature. 


8.4 PROTECTION 


While protection may assure the continued physical presence 
of a site, this does not in itself assure that the site 

will be worthy of continued protection unless other steps 

are taken. If protection is intermittent, then serious 
damage to sites may result in their partial or total des- 
truction at intervals. Problems associated with preservation 
through protection apply more to historical structures and 
buildings than to archaeological sites in Alberta. 


8.5 MAINTENANCE 


Maintenance, however, iS a problem common to both historical 
and archaeological sites. Even if buildings and sites are 
perfectly protected against depredations by man, they are 
still subject to natural forces such as erosion, weathering, 
decay and decomposition. Governmental agencies charged 
with the responsibility for conserving historical and 
archaeological sites should employ the services of technical 
specialists to fight the battles with nature. 


8.6 RESTORATION 


Restoration of sites iS from time to time desirable, provided 
that such restorations wil] enhance public understanding 

and knowledge of the broad patterns in history (including 
architecture) or archaeology; and will retain the ambient 
environment, the harmonious setting of sites in their or- 
iginal localities; and will be accruate and authentic. 


8.7 SALVAGE 


Salvage operations may be required when historical and 
archaeological resources are destined to be destroyed by 
man or nature. In the case of human activities, destruction 
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is often inevitable as a result of relentless economic 
pressures; historical and archaeological sites must be 
sacrificed. So salvage operations are the last resort in 

an attempt to preserve the record of the past. Without them, 
nothing remains of this fragile and non-renewable record. 


Since these sites are in effect the property of the 
government, and since they may be imperiled by natural 
forces which are beyond the control of any individual or 
group, it is incumbant upon the government to salvage 

such sites unless they can be preserved by protection. 
Salvage operations usually result from commercial or in- 
dustrial expansion in the form of the construction of dams, 
highways, pipelines, and so forth. It has been amply 
demonstrated that historians, archaeologists and in- 
dustrialists can work harmoniously in preserving information 
on the past while modern development continues without im- 
pediment. 


Developers can destroy historical and archaeological sites 
that would otherwise remain undisturbed (sometimes even 
undetected) unless the developer had inaugurated activity. 
They should, therefore, bear the costs of salvaging those 
historical and archaeological resources. Many have re- 
cognized this responsibility, including the El Paso Natural 
Gas Pipeline Corporation, various highways departments, and 
the United States government in the huge Missouri River 
Basin Project -- a project which led to the construction 
of a number of dams which inundated many hundreds of his- 
torical and archaeological sites. The costs for salvage 
in all cases, was limited to a small fraction of one per- 
cent of the total budget. 


In addition to providing funds, developers should also be 
required to provide historians and archaeologists with 
sufficient lead time for reconnaissance, investigations 
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and excavation. In this way, conflicts between construction 
crews and salvage teams would be minimized, and contractors 
would eliminate the possibility of liability for violating 
laws protecting historical and archaeological resources. 


8.8 EDUCATION 


The introduction of legislation is only a small part of the 
preservation picture. No law or regulations can halt the 
destructive forces of man and nature, unless the public is 
well informed and willing to see such preservation take 
place. Studies have indicated that much of the public is 
interested, and recent concerns for the environment have 
been extended to the fields of history and prehistory. Yet 
most people are unfamiliar with the resources of their pro- 
vince and are even less familiar with the ways in which 
they may be utilized. 


The resounding success of Heritage Park in Calgary is one 
indication of public interest. Through a series of old 
and reconstructed buildings, the park has been able to 
recreate the atmosphere of an Alberta village in about 
1910. The general public, both young and old, has flocked 
to this historically-oriented recreational area and has 
gained some knowledge of the past. 


There is every reason to believe that the Fort Edmonton 
Park, now under construction, will have an equal appeal 
when it tells the story of Alberta's capital. 


Pierre Berton's books The National Dream and The Last 
Spike have been Canadian best sellers for many months. 
In them, Berton has told the thrilling history of the 
building of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


Evidence points to the fact that the public wants to know 
about prehistoric man; they want to visit buffalo jumps 
which can be properly interpreted to them; they want to 
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learn about the Cochrane Ranch, about Fort Whoop-Up, and 
about Fort Fork, where Alexander Mackenzie wintered before 
completing his famous transcontinental journey in 1793. 

The various levels of government and the interested in- 
stitutions have a responsibility to provide this information 
to the people of Alberta. This can be accomplished in many 
ways, such as through the publication of historical and 
archaeological reports and studies; preserving, restoring, 
and maintaining historical structures and sites; producing 
popular publications for schools and the general public; 

and by making use of all the modern communication media -- 
television, radio, movies, videotape, filmstrips, newspapers, 
tape recordings, etc. -- to carry a twofold message to the 
public. One should inform them about the history of the 
region, with particular emphasis on protected or restored 
Sites; the other should be to create an awareness of 
Alberta's unique historical and archaeological resource 

in order to prevent needless vandalism and destruction. 


8.9 CO-ORDINATION 


The Government of Alberta must have greater co-operation 
among its various agencies and departments if sites and 
structures are to be acquired and preserved. At the 
present time the Department of Public Works maintains 
Rutherford House and Government House in Edmonton and St. 
Charles Mission in Dunvegan. The Department of Lands and 
Forests, through its Provincial Parks Branch, is developing 
sites at Writing-on-Stone and Victoria Mission, while at 
the same time maintatning ownership of numerous remains of 
trading posts and other sites, particularly along the North 
Saskatchewan River. The Department of Culture, Youth and 
Recreation, through its Provincial Museum and Archives, 
conducts a joint Federal-Provincial Historic Buildings 
survey program, as well as establishing appropriate cairns 
and signs throughout the province. It also has an active 
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historic sites program and conducts archaeological work. 
Such diverse activities, without effective co-ordination, 
can be both wasteful and frustrating. All such activities 
should logically be centred under one department. In 
addition, there should be an active inter-departmental com- 
mittee made up of responsible officers who would co-ordinate 
any activities which might relate to historical or 
archaeological sites or structures. 


The Departments of Highways and Transport, Public Works, and Lands 
and Forests are but three examples of departments which could 
potentially be destroyers of sites. The Departments of the 
Environment, and of Culture, Youth & Recreation and the 
Alberta Travel Bureau could at the same time be involved 

with preservation. It would seem only natural that depart- 
ments such as these should be involved in an interdepart- 
mental committee which would direct the Government's 
activities towards attaining the greatest benefits for all. 
Similarly, greater co-ordination is needed among the various 
universities, museums and government agencies which are in- 
volved in archaeological work in Alberta. In this way, 
needless duplication can be avoided, and priorities set 

for the excavation of important or endangered sites. 


8.10 GENERAL 


The needs for future programs may be stated in simple terms. 
They are to protect, preserve and restore the heritage of 
Alberta as reflected in its historical and archaeological 
remains. The specific programs will depend upon the extent 
of effective legislation, the availability of funds, and 
the degree of public support. Alberta's past is in the 
hands of the present generation which must decide what it 
intends to preserve for the future. 
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